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‘A Comparison of the Majors of Deaf and Hearing Students at 
California State University, Northridge 


ge Harry J. Murphy, Ed.D. and L. Ronald Jacabs, Ph.D. 


* '  , . Campus Services for the Deaf 


| California State University, Northridge 


* Since 1964 when’ two auak students enrolled ina graduate program ice 
saueatidndt adninistration, California State university, Northridge (CSUN) ’ 
has offered an integrated eee experience where deaf students pursue 

‘their education in the company of hearing students. With 171 sea stu- 

| dents registered for the Falt s@nester: 1976, CSUN, has become ie nation! s 
largest integrated’ liberal: arts program. 

This educational format is consistent with. thai contemporary concept 
of mainstreaming," 1. Bay educating handicapped people in public institu- 
tions where they and ‘non-handicapped individuals. can freely associate 

with earl other. 
Among tne approximately 7 ,000 sting wha. registered’ ‘at CSUN - 
‘the Fall Sémester of 1976 were 123 undergraduate bod 48 graduate deaf stu- 
“ ‘s ' dents. In a typical-class)there is a deaf: Suen or: two, perhaps 25 
| +f, ; hear tng students, a professor, and an Rivera tan: The interpreter trans- 
lates the spoken word of thé professor into sign language for the benefit 
. of the deaf. student, and "reverse- es the signs of the deat person . , 
into spoken language mee the benefit. of the professor a ‘hs hearing” , | 

Ae. Classmates. In addition: tq. interpreting, other support maihixs include” 

3 natetaking,” "counseling, and tutoring. Support. services are administered 

- through & a eu6-unit of the Center on Deafriess at CSUN, Campus Services for’ 
the Deaf. i 

| Campus. Services for the Deaf is supported ‘hy the California university 

‘cd "and ected system, the eahipornis State Department of Rehabilitation, and. 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (Office of Education, Department 

_ of Health, Education, and leltare), The mix. of State and federal funds re- 


‘flects the demographic eee of’ the -deaf sidint body as about half are 


~ from California while the other half are from 32 states, the District of 
: 


‘ 


Columbia, «afd several foreign’ countries. 
| _,The California state wil ic and college aba supports cer tain 
administrative costs of the Center on Deafness, of which ‘Campus eee 
for the Deaf is apart. In 1976, the contract with the California State 
\ Department of Rehabi}i tation was for $150, 000, whereas te arant from Bu-. 
\—- -reau of Education for the Handicapped was for $318,205. Funiiiag ied 
are not divectty contingent upon a per student formula, ‘but are apiived 
at through submission of annual proposals and-a eaianiee process. 
uni leSthis report covers 171 deaf registrants during “the Fall semes- 
ter ‘of 1976, it should be noted that 270 individual deaf students were z 
7 served by Campus Services for the Deaf ducing calendar year 1976 through 
ia the Spring semester, two summer sessions, the Fall semester, and nn tenet 
laa .» division courses. © sg bi - ; 
The. support services delivered,‘to ‘deaf students are considered ‘"ex- 
- o | cess costs," 1.82 special expenses over and. above the usual ‘cDS.t of in- 


\ 
: oe since the pregzan follows the integrated model there are no 


special teachers, or segarate classes (one exception is a tlass in freshd. * 
man Engl ish) exclusively for deaf students Rae ge 
) te 3 Norking closely with counselors (two of the four are shanseives deaf) 

7 8 in Campus Services.’ for the Deaf, deaf aig make course selections and 
preregister in advance of the other students i campus. 

Deaf stuaents select their courses in éonitneBinn with academic 5 

counseling, and. indicate a preference for 4 veeaa Mriecereier: or a note- 
taker. Some voluntarily elect no ‘service. ‘generally, a "no service" -Se- 


~ lection sis made by a ie aa rather than a Seoshy student and is’ 
= c 


te si 


\ 
= 


a 


typically made ina physical education ‘class. During the Fall semester, 
100% of Student requests for FErvice were met. Deaf students registered - 
a 463 classe: r about_10% of all —e offered by the university 
during this an ee 4 Y oR ; 
The university is a major tasting: center for interpreters and more 
than 300 hearing students enroll. each semester ina J4 unit sequelite of 3 
sign languagé and baker pretnag courses. A poo! of about 100 ae tine in- 
terpreters are available to meet the service needs of the deaf students. 
. They are paid by-the- -hour, at rates between $3. 50 and $8.50 per. hour. 


(We have met, some challenging situations. A deaf student. ina health 


~ 


science class was sacateee to observe in the emergency room “of a busy Los 


» In-addition to the pool of interpreters there are also- pools of part- 


Angeles hospital between 1: :00 A.M. and 5:00 A.M. An finteruentar was 
: cae 


erqniabte to him for the entire tines .. « ae 


tine notetakers, (about 70), and tutors (about 30). sgphotetakers -ar are gener-" 
aMygpesitners in sign language who aspire to become MINER PES CEES as their 
skills develop. Tutors may be fellow deaf students, *r hearing Students 
with or wi hout a knowledge of sign language. -An interpreter is assigned 
ta a es stuetieny 4 requested, Four counselors with special train- 
ing in deafness staff a "Student. Personnel Services" section of Campus ~ 
Service for the Deaf. ; 
The model of integrated postsecondary education for the deaf is rel- € 
atively new, dating hace perhaps to the early 1960's. Initially, there 
“y was concern that the inherent language problems associated with deafness 
may not allow deaf studentsggo compete ecatoniea) ty with hearing persons 


in a "regular" uniyerstty. There was also concern that the. medium of sign 
: / 


language may not’be sophisticated enough to. convey callege lectures. 


However, recent research by Murphy (1976) ‘has shown that CSUN deaf stue 
< P . a . % . 


‘dents achieve acadenically at about the same rate as their hearing ‘peers, 
and a study by Jacobs (1976) has demonstrated the efficiency of sign ‘lan 


. . rd xm 
-guage as a medium to convey college lectures. Perhaps aoe definitive 


. as ; : «¢ 
answer is to’ be found in the numbers of deaf persons who have earned de~ -— 


grees at CSUN over the years: during the period: January 1, 1964-Septem- 


ber 1, 1976, 47 deaf students had earned: bachelor's degrees and 198 deaf ° 


stags. earned 202 master's ‘degrees (four deaf students earned two 
master s degrees each). CP . +4 
Bae : ; : a _»y 
| t Gack a ( 
The purpose of this study was to compare the academic majors (by 


school) of -deaf and hearing students registered a at CSUN for the Fall sem-" . 


. ester of 1976. 


This information may be. of’ interést to the farrnntng 


_ OS —-- nnn A ss 
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1. Registrars and adcnissions aftteers of colleses and universities 
where deaf stucents may be enrolled. Deaf students at CSUN come from 
more than 30 different states; 64% of the undergraduates have had pre- 
vious postsecondary experiences in. 58 different institutions-of higher 
learning across America, and 77% of the graduate deaf students earned 
their undergraduate degrees at inst tutions other than’ CSUN. 

| This information clearly points out that’ deaf students are. ae 
Tating fi a surprisingly large number of colleg s and universities, and 


* 
may be invisible to college registrars and adnissions officers. 
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_, Departments ‘and Schools i ce a ca 


“{ngorporated. into. the long- range educational and occupational plans of -; 


‘ r s 
. ‘ ‘ : i ee 
4 : 


x Student personnel administrators. Colleges -and universities 


are seeing a rapidly increasing number of deaf and other fundtcapoed in- 


. 


dividuals, consistent with, the national trend of "mainstreaming." 


Descriptive information from such Pioneer programs as CSUN could be 


deaf students currently enrolled in ‘other institutions. “Y et 
3. Deaf students’ Kiercciyaee their parents, and big school guid- 


ance counselors. The information presented’ -here may be especially hel pf ES 


— +t 


‘in’ the advisement at individual deaf students who are at this time. cin high - 


school or ‘college Programs. " a a 


me 


Ideally, all- persons ‘with professional responsibilities for _acadenic 


_and career advisement of deaf students should be aware of. the various com 


7m 


munity GOTTEGe, liberal arts, and yoba tionally OENNICAT. opportunities open vA 


| 
| 
| 


ie deaf sthtents cena .. pa yp 2 OS - 


= Majors of deaf and hearing students registered:for the Fall, .V976 
semester were grouhed : under eight school's of the university. Another , 
eile : 
, category is "Special ! Major." a separate designation for scntente prograns 
Rashi ctoss | several schools and which students, negotiate with’ several de- 
"partments as highly individualized courses of study, Also, many students , 
simply state "undecided asi choice. -- es 03 omg eer 
The distribution of departments within each school is as follows: : 
Ts School of of the Arts Arts. Departments: Art ee Studies, Art His- 


“tory, Art Three- Dimensional Media, art two-Dimensional Media, Husic, and 


Theatre. 2 an” 2 : . F : - 


‘ ‘ “ * . . 
: a 
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im 2. School of Business Adninistration and: Economics. Departments: 


ee 


e ‘ 


cacn Business Law, Economics, Finance, Réal. Estate and Insurance, 
Management, Management Science, hanketina; Office Administration,” and oe 
Business Egueatton: a ; am ae AG ue 
4 ah dy, School of ‘Corstitieation and pidresstonat Studies. Departments: | 
i = Child Development, Conmunicative Disorders, ‘Health Science, Home Economics, 
“soars Physical Education, Radio-Television- Film, Recreation and eva e3 
; “sure Studies, and Speech Communication. ; : 
i *, 4. Schocl of education. Departments: Administration and Supervi- 
“ a sion” and Higher Edueation, Educational: Psychology, 1s anne Education, 
‘+ — Secondary Education, Social and Philosophical Foundations, and: Special Edu- 
‘ cation. fi ic . . 7: * | , 
5. School of Engineering and Conputer Science. Departments: Compu 
% ter Science, Electrical and Electronics Engineering, Mechanihs and Materi- | 
P “vals, and Thermal-Fluid.Systems. | . ; 
6. School of Humanitfes. “Departments: * Chicano Studies, English, 
FaRETSR Languages and Literatures, “Philsosphy, Religious Studies, and 


. Liberal Studies. ° = re 


~ 


eS ee 


wo. me School of Science and Mathenatics. ‘Departments: Seicke oe 


De try, Geosciences, Nathenatics, Physics and Astronomy. 


oS ee 


é. School of Social and 8ehavioral Science.’ ‘Departments. Anthro- eae 
: pology, Geography, History, Pan African Studies, Political Science, Psy-, 
a chology, and Sociology. oatus.e 
‘Information was. obtained from the CSUN Admissions and Records Office 
showing the distribution*f all registered students in each category. Cam- 


pus Services for the Deaf had records of the majors bf 171 deaf students 


. : = 
x ~e s , * 


of ad 7 
“f , a ° 
i and-the two lists were analyzed together in order to arrive at Table 1 
‘as follows: set) 
Insert Table }. about here ’ \ 
\ A “An analysis of Table 1 clearly points to a number of trends. ; The :: 


\ 
? — - most striking of these. 1$230: tho-Schoo}-ofEaueBTTOH-at~the-graduate level , 


ee EE TE “where a significantly greater proportion of deaf than Hear ang, stu 
enrolted, Hie may be so for ‘the following reasons: 
1, CSUN has a national reputation for an outstanding graduate pro- 


. gram in the Department of Special Education which attracts deaf arid hear- . 


ing students alike*to train as teachers of the deaf. Slee oto 
-2- . The Department of Educational Administration offers additional 
- . - graduate training for teachers who wish to become administrators arf is 
the host department toa prestigious national scholarship apeapan, the 
National sgedenehin Trainwng Program tn the Area of the Deaf. This nee | 
gram dttracted the first two deaf students to campus in 1964. 
3. Today, qualified deaf teachers of the deaf are very much-in de- 
mand in the educational] job market: In fact, a recent study by Jones 
(1975) shows that §3% of the deaf graduates of the CSUN teacher prepara- 
‘ tion program fie appropriate employment. ‘* 
It camalso be seen that a significantly greater or of deaf 
than paged ianderaiediats students ehroll in ‘the School of Humanities. 
Of the 21. deaf students enrolled in this school, 19 are enrolled in the 
Department of inetad Studies. About 1/2 ef the 2,130 hearing undergrad- 


uates enroll in the. same depdr tment. 
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this fitiding. is clearly related to ‘the: One cited above: in that 
the bere studies pragram is the usual undergraduate esate ae 
~ those ishing to putHe graduate work in the School’ of Education. The 
_ general jpattern of courses in liberal, ‘studies is bbrescribed by the 


Teacher ‘Preparation and Licensing Law of 1970 for fhul tiple- subjects 


| (elenentary) credentifl. . Lo E oar : ca ee 


. Table. 1 indicates. that z significantly lower prqportion of deaf” 

_ than nett graduate students are.in the "Undecided" category. This is 
oP eaaseay « - - _ Probably: ep ained by. the popularity ate the teacher training program in 
8 -attractiig. dst persons who’ have previously made a firm career decision 

5... to becone ‘teachers of the deaf. _ | A 
| risei'the data point out that Geet undergraduates seem gibre Aindecided © 
iF or: a eer: ‘than their hearing peers, but at the graduate level, hear- 
oe ‘ing’ students, are more undecided. than are deaf students. ee would seem 
that ‘undergné 


* 


ineecratias 


ante deaf students take a \ittle’ longer time to declare an 


major; ‘but when- they a they apparently devide Bas a career 


ye 


“tn education, rand prepare for this at the undergraduate level ‘through 
course work . n: the School of Humanities. By the time they reach the 
“graduate ley aly they major to a great degree in the School of Education. 


Again,. the data indicate that a significantly higher proportion of 


| 


\ 
‘ hearing than idea stadents enroll at the undergraduate level in the- 


»  1School of bishness. Again, it appears, that the préference for. a career | 

- in educatign | *s an explanation. for this. Finding. Also, a traditional 
pattern of lenployment of deaf parsons (Crammattee, 1968) seems to fe oy 
. evidence, at deaf college SraeahEs are more likely to find employment 


in the publi¢ Mia service field, rather than the pewvatcy profit-mak- 


ing sector. Most deaf persons work for a governnental agency of, some 


L : EG 


\: 


yy 
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il aca a districts, federal agencies, etc.): Gi p 


The business world offers a héaring person With a bachelor S ea “4 


a more. likely opportunity Of obtaining employment’. “While the same us 


pons ty ideally exists for deaf people, it. is not, at PYERENTS a real- 
ity. Khile deaf Beoplestave successfully found aigresmedt: jn such fields ae 
as teaching and counseling, and to a on extent: such technological — 


fiélds as chenistry, engineering, and microbiology, a business remains ‘ #* 


_ relatively untouched: eo ORs a ae =p. ; 


ee and, hearing students enrol} in about the same srodariien at the 

“undergraduate, Jevel in these schools: “etsy Connunication, Engineering 
(- @ . 

‘and “conpister Science, Science and Mathematics, and Social “and Behavioral 


_Scidntes. No deaf aruda have san ed on a "Special Majors at either 


phere paula or graduate level. ae” 8 : << o oy 
we . t : ° *: ; Fy 


: >  — CONCLUST 
Deaf students at CSUN are. heavily Oriented toward a career in i | 


a: : a . i ae | aa . r *.. 
tion and, in faet are attracted to CSUN because of an excellent program . 


* 


‘in teacher preparation. They tend to major in-the School of Humanities’ 


at the undergraduate level, where vir receive preparatory work required’: 

for sesduate work within the School of Education. The School of Business : . 3 

does not at’ this time attraet deaf students in any significant numbers. 
(Since it is clear that the “integrated model, in conjuriction with 

such Dees services as interpreting, leads to pate success and‘ . 

appropriate occupational placement in the area of ‘education, there is’ . 

every reason to believe thdt significant strides could also be made in , 

other areas, ‘ecpaeialiy in the School wf Business. This should be 


strongly explored and tested in the'near future as the employment oppor- 


3 “ . } 
tunities in education may soon reach a “saturation point." . 


it 


a | e ! = ae 
or ; — . : 
2 . = : ‘ ” 
As quatified, well-trained deaf persons sought.and found greater 
\/ a employment opportunities in education, there is “every reason: to: believe | 
that deaf persons trained in business fields, particularly at the gradu- 


. 


ater level, may find greater occupational opportuni tiés. 
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